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TRIAL BY COURT-MARTIAL OF A 
DUELLIST. NEWFOUNDLAND, 1826. 


Captain Marx Ruvupkxry, the  duellist 
here in question, belonged to a family 
which has been traced as owning property 
in Norfolk and Rutland from the thirteenth 
century onwards, and a branch of which 
had been settled in Ireland, in Co. Carlow, 
since the middle of the seventeenth century. 
He was the second son of William Rudkin 
of Corris, Co. Carlow, born June 4, 1786. 
A Captain in the 50th and 100th Regiments, 
and afterwards in the Royal Newfoundland 
Veteran Company, he served in the Penin- 
sular War from 1808 to 1813, being engaged 
in the disastrous Walcheren Expedition 
in 1809. He was present at nearly all the 
great battles in the Peninsular War, being 
several times wounded, and received a 
medal with five clasps. He was finally 


placed on half-pay in May, 1828, and died, 
unmarried, Dec. 15, 1869, at Blackrock, 
Dublin. 

The following account of his trial by 
court-martial for shooting John Philpot 
in a duel is taken, somewhat abbreviated, 
from The Public Ledger and Newfoundland 
General Advertiser of Friday, April 28, 1826 :— 


SUPREME COURT. 
April 17, 1826. 


THE KING vs. MARK RUDKIN, GEORGE FARQUHAR 
MorIceE, and JAMES STRACHAN, for the wilful 
murder of JOHN PHILPOT, by shooting him with 
a pistol-kall, in a duel on the 30th March last. 


(Mark Rudkin, Capt. Royal Veteran Com- 
panies, as principal; and James Strachan, 
Surgeon of the same, and G. F. Morice, Capt. 
R.N., as accomplices-principals in the second 
degree.) 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL opened the pro- 
ceedings, and gave an outline of the case intended 
to be proved. In whatever point of view it was 
regarded, he said—whether as it respected the 
individual whose death was the cause of the 
present inquiry, who had been suddenly cut off, 
in the vigour of health from all the endearments 
of social life—whether considered in reference 
to the violated laws of the country—or as affect- 
ing the personal safety of the prisoners, it was 
one of the most serious with which he had ever 
had to do; but he exhorted the jury to dismiss 
from their minds whatever they might have 
heard out of doors ; or, if they could not entirely 
divest themselves of those recollections, it were 
better to set upon them the seal of falsehood and 
cast them from them. They were bound upon 
their oaths to be governed in their decision by the 
evidence which would now be brought before 
them. The principles of law upon which the 
prosecution was founded were then laid down; 
first, in order to enable the jury with more facility 
to embrace the principles of the case ; and, secondly, 
he felt it due to the defendants to facilitate their 
defence in the perilous situation in which they 
were placed. The following citations were then 
made :— 

“The fact of killing being first proved, all the 
circumstances of accident, necessity, or infirmity 
are to be satisfactorily proved by the prisoners, 
unless they should arise out of the evidence pro- 
duced against them; for the law presumeth the 
fact to have been founded in malice until the 
contrary shall have been made apparent . « @ 
seqqg. (Foster, p. 255). 

The same learned writer (Mr. Justice Foster), 
whose high authority he (the Attorney-General) 
had just cited, speaking of duelling, says that :— 

“Tf death ensueth from deliberate duelling, 
such death is, in the eye of the law, murder. 
And though a person should be drawn into a 
duel, not upon a motive so criminal, but merely 
on the punctilio of what swordsmen falsely call 
honour, that will not excuse ; for he that deliber- 
ately taketh the blood of another, upon a private 
quarrel, acteth in defiance of all laws human and 
divine . . .” et seqq. (ibid., p. 297). 
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As to the malice which the law implies in such 
cases, the same learned Judge says that :— 

“Most if not all the cases which are ranged 
under the head of implied malice will, if care- 
fully adverted to, be found to turn upon this 
single point, that the fact hath been attended 
with such circumstances as carry in them the 
plain indications of a heart regardless of social 
duty, and fatally bent upon mischief ”’ (ibid., 
257) 


On the subject of accomplices the same learned 
Judge says that :— 

“In order to render a person an accomplice 
and a principal in felony, he must be aiding and 
abetting at the fact, or ready to afford assistance 
if necessary (ibid., p. 350). 

A distinction was then drawn between the 
second of the deceased duellist and the second 
of the survivor. The Attorney-General observed 
that the law which he had cited was to be traced 
in the earliest authorities, and was recognized 
in our own days in Rice’s case (3 East, 581); and 
among the cases therein referred to, the distinction 
between the seconds was again recognized. He 
then proceeded to call the evidence. . . . 


LIEUT.-COLONEL THOMAS ROWLAND BURKE, of 
the Veteran Companies, sworn and examined :— 
Knows the prisoners at the bar. Oaptain Rudkin 
is under his orders; Dr. Strachan is Assistant- 
Surgeon in the military establishment ; Captain 
Morice commands the Governor’s yacht in the 
harbour. John Philpot was lately Ensign in 
his corps: he is recently dead. On the 30th 


March last, between three and four o’clock in/ 
the afternoon, Captain Rudkin rushed into’ 
witness’s room, seemingly out of his mind, and | 
told him that Mr. Philpot was dead. Witness | 
asked for an explanation; thinking from his| 
manner that he was distracted. Captain Rudkin | 
said that Mr. Philpot had kicked him last evening, | 
that they had just fought, and that he had shot 
him dead. Mr. Philpot had been with witness 
several times that morning ; he was then in good 
health. 

By the Court :—Witness inquired who the 
seconds were, when Captain Rudkin said, ‘“ Mr. 
Strachan ’’; and, after some hesitation, added 
“Captain Morice.” Thinks Captain R. told 
him that Mr. Strachan was his (Capt. R.’s) second, 
but he is not very certain. Witness had seen 
Mr. Philpot several times that morning upon 
points of duty; there was nothing peculiar in 
his manner. 


CAVENDISH WILLOCK :—Knows all the prisoners. 
Knew Ensign John Philpot. Knows of his 
death. Knows how and when he came by his 
death. He was killed in a duel by Captain 
Rudkin. On the last Thursday in March wit- 
ness was in an enclosure at the back of West’s 


farm, within a mile from the town, and saw there 
Captain Rudkin, Mr. Philpot, Dr. Strachan, and | 
Capt Morice. The ground was measured out! 
by Captain Morice and Dr. Strachan. The distance | 
was 15 paces. At that time Oaptain R. was| 
standing upwards of 100 yards from the others. 
Philpot was standing close to the seconds, and was 
the first who took his station, having previously | 
taken off his coat. Captain Rudkin then took his 
station upon being beckoned to by the others, 


without taking off his coat. The pistols were 
then given to them by the seconds, who tossed 
up, and the words ‘‘ Ready—fire ’ were given by 
Dr. Strachan. They instantly fired, but without 
effect. Mr. Philpot immediately extended his 
pistol, as if to return it to Captain Morice, who took 
it. Rudkin kept his by his side until Strachan 
went up and took it from him. The seconds 
then talked together; but witness could not 
hear what they said. After conversing a short 
time, each went to his principal and talked to 
him with a view, as witness concluded, to an 
accommodation of the dispute, because he after- 
wards heard Captain Morice say that it was a 
pity Mr. Philpot would not apologize after the 
first shot. The seconds then returned to each 
other, and after a short time re-delivered the 
pistols to Captain Rudkin and Mr. Philpot. 
Strachan and Morice again tossed up, and the 
same word was given by Captain Morice as that 
which had before been given by Dr. Strachan. 
Instantly on the word they fired together; both 
shots appeared like one and Mr. Philpot fell. 
Witness immediately ran up to him and caught 
him by the hand; Captain Rudkin, at the same 
time, caught him by the other hand, and appeared 
very much agitated. He said he hoped he was 
not much hurt, and that he believed it was only 
in the arm. Dr. Strachan and witness both 
asked Mr. Philpot where he was hit; but he 
never spoke nor uttered even a groan except 
when he fell. Witness, Strachan, and Morice 
then turned him on his side, and having torn 
his shirt discovered that the ball had entered 
his right side, opposite the heart. Dr. Strachan 
immediately said the wound was mortal and 
that he was dying. Captain Rudkin then said 
he would go and tell the Colonel what had hap- 
pened, and send persons to take care of the body. 
Witness, on perceiving that Mr. Philpot was 
quite dead, covered the body over with his coat 
and then left it. 

By the Court :—The occurrence happened be- 
tween 1 and 2 o’clock. Witness was, he_believes, 
not more than fourteen yards from the parties. 
He went into the enclosure with Philpot and 
Morice. From the means which he had_ of 
knowing the parties, could have no doubt that 
Capt. Morice, Capt. Rudkin, and Dr. Strachan 
were the persons who were on the ground. 


Epwarp :—Is a surgeon. Knew 
Ensign John Philpot, was sent for by the Coroner, 
during the inquest, to inspect the body. Found 
a wound between the 5th and 6th ribs, on the 
right side, through the membrane and lining of 
the chest. It was a pistol-ball wound. It had 
penetrated the third lobe of the right lung. 
Found the pistol-ball in the body and extracted 
it. Has no doubt that that wound was the cause 
of the death of the deceased. (This witness was 
about to give an anatomical description of the 


|appearance of the body upon opening it, but 


the Court thought this unnecessary, and there- 
fore dispensed with it.) 

Cross-examined ball entered between 
the 5th and 6th ribs; and from the situation in 
which it entered, the arm of the deceased must 
have been extended, as if in the act of firing 
when he received the wound. 

This was the case for the prosecution. 
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Mr. Dawe, for the defence, addressed the Court, 
and read the following appeals from the respec- 
tive prisoners. 


CAPTAIN RUDKIN’S ADDRESS. 
“© My Lords, and Gentlemen of the Jury, 


‘‘Labouring under feelings of the deepest 
regret, for the melancholy circumstance which 
has placed me and my fellow-prisoners in the 
unhappy situation in which we now stand before 
you, and charged as we are by the indictment, 
as principal and accessories in a crime at the 
bare mention of which human nature shudders, 
I have thought it prudent to commit to paper 
the few observations I have to address to you, 
lest, in the agitation I must naturally feel on so 
awful an occasion, I should omit anything which 
might be material to our defence. 

“You have as yet only heard the mere naked 
facts immediately attending the fatal rencounter 
in which I have unhappily, though uninten- 
tionally, deprived a fellow-being of existence; 
but I trust, gentlemen, that when the circum- 
stances which led to it have been given in evidence, 

ou will be satisfied that, as a British Officer, 
Paae bound to seek that satisfaction which, 
according to the laws of honour and the estab- 
lished rules and customs amongst military men, 
could alone atone for the insults and provo- 
cation I received—or, that I must otherwise 
for ever have forfeited all claim to that character 
which I had acquired by years spent in the 
arduous service of that country in whose cause 
I have so often fought and bled. 

“Gentlemen, we stand indicted for wilful 
Murder. To constitute this crime, to use the 
language of a learned Judge, ‘ the fact must be 
attended by such circumstances as are the 
ordinary symptoms of a wicked, depraved, and 
malignant spirit; a heart regardless of social 
duty, and deliberately bent upon mischief.’ 

“Tt is not for me, nor for my fellow-prisoners, 
to speak of our own characters. What they are, 
gentlemen, you will hear from the witnesses ; 
and I trust that when you have heard them . . . 

“By some means, gentlemen, it has acquired 
publicity that the insults offered me by the 
deceased, on the night previous to the fatal 
meeting, were not the first that I received from 
him: it is, indeed, but too true. . . . 

“For his previous conduct he had apologized ; 
and I most solemnly declare, standing, as I now 
do, at the bar of this tribunal, through whose 
decision I might, perhaps, in a few short hours 
appear before the more high and awful tribunal 
of my Creator, that I had, with all that candour 
and sincerity which are the characteristics of 


my countrymen, with all my heart and soul 
forgiven him, and that I entertained the same; my challenge. 


“*T will not, gentlemen, detain you by stating 
all the minute facts attending the lamentable 
occurrence. . . . 

““The fatal quarrel, gentlemen, arose at a 
card-party at the quarters of a brother-officer, 
and the deceased addressed me in language 
which I will not repeat. I saw, however, that 
he was in a state of great mental irritation, and 
therefore left the room to prevent his further 
committing himself; when, gentlemen, he 
followed me out of the door and kicked me. 
Yes, gentlemen, I blush to acknowledge that 
I suffered the vile indignity; aye, and in the 
presence of a gentleman, and that gentleman 
I will call to prove the fact. 

‘** Of all the personal insults one man can give 
another, a kick is, gentlemen, the most galling 
and degrading. A blow is certainly a very gross 
provocation, but the man who strikcs you, treats 
you as if you were upon a level with himself 
in the scale of the creation; but, gentlemen, in 
a kick, contempt is coupled with violence; it 
sinks you in your estimation, as it were, below 
humanity; it is an act which a man of correct 
and humane feeling would scarcely commit 
towards a dog he regarded ; it leaves a stain upon 
the character of the injured party, especially 
in military life, which verbal apologies never can 
efface; and, gentlemen, had I not redeeemed 
my character by pursuing the course I did 
(however much the event of it is to be deplored), 
I should have been scouted by my brother-officers 
and held in contempt by my men. Vain would 
it have been for me to quit my present regiment ; 
the disgrace would have stuck to me through 
the army, would have driven me from it, and 
have followed me even into the retirement of 
private life. What would it have availed me 
that I had served, with a reputation for courage 
unsullied and undoubted, in all those campaigns 
which have raised the British Army to the highest 
pitch of military glory, had I submitted to this 
degrading indignity without resenting it as an 
officer and a gentleman. I should, notwith- 
standing, for ever have been branded as a poltroon 
and a coward. 

‘* Gentlemen, I had no alternative. If I had 
reported his conduct to the commanding officer, 
his ruin would have been certain—but that would 
not have repaired my injured honour. An 
officer in the army, however high his rank, is 
bound to resent such an insult as I received in 
the manner I did ; nor can he ever refuse a chal- 
lenge from an inferior officer. It is not long 
since the Marquis of Londonderry, Colonel of 
the 10th Hussars, went out with Mr. Battier, 
a Cornet in his regiment. 

“ T requested Dr. Strachan, who was the friend 
of both parties, to wait upon him. He accepted 
We went, gentlemen, to the 


ge 
friendly disposition towards him which I had_/| fatal field, but with widely different feelings, and 


felt from our first acquaintance. 


And, gentlemen, | for widely different purposes—I, gentlemen, to 


it has been laid down, by the highest legal authori-| repair my injured honour, and he, to seek my life. 
ties, that ‘if there be an old quarrel between A’ Had that, gentlemen, not been his fixed deter- 
and B, and they are reconciled again, and then; mination, he might, without even the shadow of 


upon a new falling out A kills 


, this is not! an imputation on his courage, or indeed even 


murder, for it is not to be presumed that the) without submitting to an apology, have averted 


parties fought upon the old grudge, unless it} his untimely fate. 


— from the whole circumstances of the 


He might have fired in the 
air, and then the matter must have ended. He 
was by a mutual friend advised to do so, and 


| 
q 
| 
| | 
| 
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in full confidence that he would have followed that | curred in this or the neighbouring colonies, with 
advice, I did, as it will be proved in evidence, fire the exception of that of Mr. Uniacke, who, with 
the first shot in the most careless manner, pur- his second, was tried at Halifax for the murder 
posely to avoid injuring him ; but when I found of Mr. Bowie, as is, most probably, within the re- 
that, instead of doing so, he did deliberately fire collection of you all. 
at me—that he afterwards resisted all the earnest | ‘‘ In that case the parties were not military men, 
entreaties and endeavours of our seconds, who neither was the provocation of such a nature 
were alike the friends of both, to effect an accom- | but that it might have been decided by a legal 
modation—when I saw him change his position, | tribunal, without any imputation upon the 
and fix his eye upon me as if to make sure of his | courage of either party. Mr. Uniacke, however, 
intended victim, I was compelled, in defence of was a man possessing high spirit and honourable 
my own life, to fire the second time. But, gentle- feeling, and preferred appealing to the laws of 
men, you will be satisfied from the evidence that honour instead of those of his country. He called 
I fired in the most fair and honourable manner. Mr. Bowie out; they fought, and at the second 
My pistol was not raised till the word was given, | fire the latter fell. Mr. Uniacke and his second, 
and we fired instantaneously. The distance was Mr. McSwiney, were, as I before stated, indicted 
unusually great. The pistols I had never seen | for wilful murder, but as it appeared from the 
before ; they were not adapted for duelling, but whole of the evidence that the unfortunate trans- 
were of the commonest description—such as action had been fairly and honourably conducted, 
must convince even the most inexperienced in the jury (after an impressive charge from the 
such matters that the fatal result was the effect of Judge, in which he recapitulated the evidence, laid 
chance and not of superior skill or deliberate aim. | down the law on the subject, and pointed out the 
‘Gentlemen, as a further proof that the de- | general conduct of jurors on such occasions) re- 
ceased went out with a fixed determination not to | turned a verdict of Not guilty. 
uit the ground till one of us had fallen—a short ‘‘In the United Kingdom, where matters of 
time previous to leaving his quarters he took off | this unhappy description are of more frequent oc- 
a flannel waistcoat and flannel shirt (which were | currence, they are, I might almost say, sanctioned 
articles of dress he always wore), that in case my | by custom, and whatever might be the strict letter 
fire took effect nothing might be carried in with | of the law, in some degree even by the Judges 


the ball likely to irritate or increase the inflam- themselves—as in the case of Mr. Alcock and his 
mation of the wound. On the ground he threw 
off his coat, keeping nothing on but trousers and 
alinenshirt. . . . 

‘It is not, gentlemen, in the power of language 
to convey to you my feelings of regret for the 
fatal result ; but even should your verdict consign 
me to the scaffold, my conscience would, in my 
last moments, acquit me of any vindictive feeling 


towards the ill-fated man who fell by my hand. | 


But, gentlemen, the more I reflect on the melan- 
choly event, the more I am convinced that I could 
not possibly have acted otherwise than I have 
done. My God! Gentlemen, could I have lived 
a disgrace to that honourable profession to which 
my life has been devoted—to my family and to 
my country ? 

**T must here, on behalf of the gentlemen who 
are implicated with me in this unhappy business, 
beg most solemnly to declare that their conduct 
throughout was honourable in the extreme: they 
were alike on friendly terms with us both, and 
they evinced the greatest anxiety, before going 
to the field, and when there, before we fired, and 
after the first shot, to bring the matter to an 
amicable conclusion. Most gladly, 
would I have complied with any terms they pro- 
posed, confident that the honour of both parties 
could not be placed in safer hands. . . 

“Gentlemen, I have been nearly 22 


years a 
soldier, and have served my country in all the 
campaigns in the Peninsula, at Walcheren, and 


in America. I have been frequently wounded, 
and I have been a prisoner of war. During this 
long period, you must naturally suppose, I have 


gentlemen, 


second, who were in the year 1808 indicted at 
the Wexford Assizes for the wilful murder of John 
Colelough, Esq., in a duel, which arose from a 
quarrel at a contested election. They were 
honourably acquitted by the jury; and Baron 
Smith, before whom the cause was tried, in dis- 
| charging the prisoners, expressed his satisfaction 
at the verdict. . . . 

_ “Twill only detain you, gentlemen, to mention 
/one case more, of which you, no doubt, all have 
heard—that of Col. Montgomery and Capt. Mac- 
;namara. A quarrel took place between those gen- 
'tlemen in Hyde Park, in consequence of their 
|dogs fighting. A duel ensued, and Col. Mont- 
_gomery fell. Capt. Macnamara stood his trial at 
the Old Bailey, in 1803, for wilful murder, and 
' was acquitted by the jury ; and I cannot close my 
'address to you in words more manly and eloquent 
'than those in which that gentleman concluded his 
‘on that occasion. He, gentlemen, was a captain 
in the navy, as I am in the army; the same high 
sense of honour, the same tenacious regard for 
character, are alike common to the officers in both 
| services ; but I will give you his own words :— 

“**¢ Gentlemen (said he), I am a captain of the 
| British Navy—my character you can only hear 
| from others ; but to maintain any character in that 
| Station I must be respected. When called upon 
| to lead others into honourable dangers, I must: not 
| be supposed to be a man who had sought safety 
| by submitting to what custom has taught others 
to consider as a disgrace. I am not presuming 
| to urge anything against the laws of God, or of this 
jland. I know that, in the eye of religion and 


met with brother-officers of all tempers and dis- | reason, obedience to the law, though against the 
positions, and under circumstances calculated to | general feelings of the world, is the first duty, and 
prove them both; but, gentlemen, till this un- ought to be the rule of action; but, in putting a 
fortunate business, I do most solemnly assure you construction upon my motives so as to ascertain 
that I never before was party to a similar affair. the quality of my actions, you will make allow- 

“This is, gentlemen, I am informed, the first | ances for my situation. It is impossible to define 
case of this unhappy description which has oc- in terms the proper feelings of a gentleman ; but 


1 
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their existence has supported this happy country| Stoke, to which the deforciants were 
1 | Katherine Legay, widow, Thomas Hollis 
lost. entlemen, I will detain 3 A 

hope to obtain my liberty through your verdict, and Hannah his wife, John Solly and Martha 


and to employ it with honour in defence of the. his wife, and Elizabeth Legay, spinster 


liberties of my country.’ ” | Record Society). The widow died 
H: E. Rupr, Major. in 1718, aged 85 (Dallaway), having made 
Wallingford. a will on October 5, 1716, proved June 5, 
(To be continued.) 1718 (P.C.C., 120 Tenison), to the following 

effect :-— 


' To Mr. John Frencham of Sandwich £50. 
LEGAY OF SOUTHAMPTON AND To Mr. John Eaton of West Stoke £50. To 


two students in divinity to be nominated by Mr. 
LONDON. | of 850 cash. To 
(See ante, p. 341, 362). |Mary Greene, now of Childwall, and Mr. Isaac 


: | Greene her son, £100 between them or to the sur- 
IV. Isaac, the second son of Peter, was vivor. To servant Richard Sims £20. All 
born about 1625, his age being given as 65| manors in Lancashire and Sussex to daughter 
at his death in 1690 (Dallaway). As already Hannah Hollis and grandson Richard Solly, who 


shown, he was a London merchant, trading 
to Barbados and New England also, and Thomas Barron. A codicil dated February 22, 
lord of the manors of Childwall, &c., in! 1717/8, states that having sold her manors in 
Lancashire, succeeding to West Stoke on Lancashire to Mr. Isaac Greene, the above-named 
his father’s death. He married Katherine, ¢*@cutors are to complete the transaction in case 


one of the daughters of Edward Williams, of | 
a Dorset family. Her sister Honor married Witnesses : Mary Datchon, Lans. Sims, Thomas 


Richard Lardner of Kingston, in Portsea, Barron. 


merchant (will P.C.C., 64 Duke), and so’ Frencham and Eaton were probably Non- 
became grandmother of the celebrated conformist ministers, but very little has been 
Nonconformist scholar Nathaniel Lardner gone for the history of the Nonconformist 
(1684-1768). Isaac and Katherine had congregations outside London and Lan- 
issue—Samuel, Hannah, Elizabeth and. cashire ; a John Eaton was sometime 


Martha. Of these Hannah married Thomas | minister at Stoke Newington. “Mr. k 
Hollis; Elizabeth seems to have died un- Oratched ris 


ied, and received in 1690 a le f of rage Friars” was Samuel Clarke, 
a legacy of minist the Independent 1 i 
under the Wik of Rohert Thaler ofl « 


'Miles Lane, a chapel which is still com- 
Baddesley, Hants (Waters, *Geneal. Glean- memorated by the name of Meeting House 


ings,’ i. 477), who may be the Thorner Yard in that lane; he died in 1726, and 
named in the deed cited above ; and Martha according to his will was of the parish of St. 
married John Solly (not Nicholas Solly, Ojave’s, Hart Street, in which parish is 
as in V.C.H., Lancashire) of Sandwich Crutched Friars (P.C.C., 94 Plymouth). * 
and Ash. Elizabeth and Martha died 
Soon ‘after Mrs. Legay’s death, by lease 
between 1700 and 1716. By his will, dated and release of July 17/18, 1718, between 
December 10, 1689, and proved June 8, 1691 (1) Thomas Hollis and Martha his wife ; 
eee ee Isaac Legay of West Stoke (9) Richard Solly, son and heir of Martha 
om Katherine and only son Samuel Bolly Solly 
manors, lands, &c., in Childwall, Much Woulton | een and (3) John - Hollis of 
and Little Woulton, in Lancashire, and West Stoke, London, draper, and Jeremy Hunt — the 
near Chichester ; to be disposed of, if necessary,| estate at West Stoke (including seven- 
to pay debts, &c. To his daughters Elizabeth eighths of the manor) was transferred to 
and Martha (both unmarried and under age)’ John Hollis and Hunt as trustees for the 
were the wite and som, to have "€20 each. | deeds between (1) John Hollis, citizen and 
Witnesses : Samuel Marner, John Forder, William | draper of London, and Isaac Solly of Sand- 
Harwood. wich, mercer, the devisees in trust under the 
V. Samuel Legay, the son, died in Lan- will of Richard Solly, late of the parish of 
cashire in 1700, apparently unmarried and Holy Trinity in the Minories, cutler ; (2) 
without issue. Soon after his death, viz., Anne Solly, widow and executrix of Richard 
at Michaelmas, 1700, a fine was levied on and guardian of Richard Solly, an infant, 
the seven-eighths of the manor of West grandson of John Solly and eldest son and 
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heir of the said Richard; (3) Thomas’ 
Pellett of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, M.D. ;' 
and (4) Thomas Spence of the same parish | 
and Anne his wife—the estate was sold by 
(1) and (2) to Dr. Pellett under the direction | 


of the Spences for £6,000 (Close Roll | 
5436, No. 17). | 


printed for the author, 1661.’ 


but until the Restoration there is no work'that 
by description, satire or legend can commence. 
their bibliography. The earliest dated 
work relating to them is (1) ‘A Dialogue 
Between the Two Giants in Guildhall; 
Colebrond and Brandtmore, &c., London, 
This pamph- 


For the Spence family see Berry’s ‘Sussex | let is merely a satire on the meeting of 


Pedigrees.’ Thomas Spence was Serjeant- 
at-Arms to the House of Commons, and 
died in 1737. By his wife, Anne Barrett, | 
he left a daughter and heir, Henrietta 
(born 1719), who married Thomas Powys. | 
Their eldest son Thomas was the first Lord | 
Lilford. Thomas Powys and Henrietta | 
his wife were deforciants in a fine concerning | 
the manor of West Stoke in 1758; and in. 
1764, according to Dallaway, the repre-| 
sentatives of Anne Spence, widow, sold -it) 
to the Duke of Richmond. The eighth 
part held by Peter Legay the younger in| 
1660 has not been traced further. | 

As bearing on the Solly descent (see 
Pedigree in Add. MS. 5520, fo. 299, No. 
120) may be cited a mortgage deed of 
December 8, 1717, between John Solly of 
Sandwich, mercer, and Thomas Hollis, 
citizen and draper of London, by which the 
former gave to the latter for £2,153 estates 
called the Moate, &c., in Ash, some purchased 
by himself and the rest inherited from his 
father Richard Solly. This latter part 
descended in gavelkind to Richard’s three 
sons—Richard, Stephen and John; but 
Richard and Stephen had transferred their 
third parts to John in 1697 (Close Roll 
5110, No. 7). 

The Sollys became sole heirs of the Legay 
family, for Thomas Hollis had no children. 
He and his family were benefactors of Sheffield 
and of Harvard. See Hunter’s ‘ Hallamshire,’ 
p. 318, and Waters’s ‘Gen. Gleanings,’ for 
wills. J. BROWNBILL. 


“GOG AND MAGOG.” 
THE GUILDHALL EFFIGIES. 


THESE their popular names have obscured 
the more accurate identification of ‘“ Gog- 
magog”’ for the older bearded figure armed 
with sword, bow and arrows, and what 
is derisively known as a “holy-water 
sprinkler.” The younger figure with sword, 
shield and halberd only is ‘‘ Corineus.” 
Thus they would be labelled if they came to 
be preserved for their antiquity, and there is 
an allusion to the existence of effigies so 
named in 1558 (‘Glory of Regality,’ p. 287), 


citizens in the form of a dialogue between 
the giants, who finally express their intention 
to step down and leave the Guildhall :— 

Thus we the Genii of this place, 

Rather than see a new Disgrace, 

Defenceless leave this thankless Hall, 

A brave Adventure doth us Call. 
Apparently till this date and even later 
their principal use was as effigies in pageants, 
stored betweenwhiles at the Guildhall. A 
few years earlier (1659) a single sheet, (2) 
‘The Cities New Poet’s Mock Show,’ 
provides :— 

Against the old Change 

A Pag’ant did meet him, 

And there a Gyant also did greet him. 

There was no horse in London could fit him. 
Of these early allusions most useful is 
that in Shirley’s ‘Contention for Human 
Riches,’ 1633 (repeated in his ‘ Honoria 
and Mammon,’ 1652), where, ridiculing the 
civic pageant on Lord Mayor’s Day and the 
citizens’ love of good cheer, “‘ after them,” he 
continues, “you march to Guildhall, with 
every man his spoon in his pocket, where 
you look upon the giants and feed like 
Saracens.” 

It was near these two giants—then on 
the north wall, that Thomas Boreman, 
bookseller, published, in 1741, (3) ‘The 
Gigantick of the two famous Giarts in 
Guildhall, London.’ This exceedingly rare 
and diminutive work in two volumes, 
64mo. (24x14), at 4d. each, apparently 
attained three editions in its year of publica- 
tion. They contain much useful informa- 
tion, and William Hone later wisely 
observed :— 

The publisher had the best means that time 
and place could afford of obtaining true informa- 
tion, and for obvious reasons he was unlikely to 
state what was not correct. 

It is this industrious writer’s work that 
apparently comes next in chronological 
order. In 1823 William Hone had printed 
and published his useful volume (4) ‘ Ancient 
Mysteries Described, &c. Part xi. on 

p. 262-276 relates to ‘The Giants in 
Guildhall. Not only is this the first, 
fullest and most exact history of the effigies, 
but the illustration, representing them 


in their present position, was drawn and 
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teched by George Cruikshank. Hone’s. 
Yesearch was so excellent that his remarks | 


used and re-used to this day in [Authur Blowers for and powder, 00 
own time ( 1825) J. S. Forsyth lifted them | of, Robt Foreman for 6 pounds of 
bodily into his unfamiliar work, (5) ‘The lead -. 00 00 09 
Antiquary’s Portfolio’ (vol. i., pp. 50-60). of John Taylour for his swyne going in > 

The geass of this subject o ‘the two) Street contrary to an order made .. 00 01 00 
giants became, after Hone’s excellent work, 
almost fragmentary. In 1830 appeared 16 PAYMENTS. 28 

(6) ‘Civic Groans, or the Lament of Gog) For stoneing of the markett place 00 04 04 

and Magog, with an additional Groan for To Cooke for mending of the fence in the 
the Shade of a late City Epicure.’ This is ites and fhe 

a satire much after the style of No. 1, which things. . ak ie si .. 00 08 08 
had an earlier imitator in 1768, (7) ‘A Jan’ 

Dialogue between the two Giants at aiid: To Richard Pootey for pfume & oyle for, the 
hall, to which is added a vindication of two _ Clock . 1 10 
of Mr. W(ilke)’s Election Pieces, 8vo. P = to the Sarjeants ¢ there quarters ; wages 00 
Almost of Hone’s period is that pseudo- For mending of the een 00 00 08 
antiquarian (8) “Gog and Magog, a Legen- | For washing of the Carpett .. _.. 00 00 06 
dary Ballad,’ published by Effingham | For faighing of the sinke and es of the 
1836, but not until 1859, when| of the Church windowes . 
'amden Hotten published that pleasant little | 
volume (9) by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A., ‘ Gog. mending the Crosse 

and Magog, the Giants in Guildhall, ’ was To mr John Blowers for half a hundred of 

| 

there a serious attempt to follow Hone _ fishe and a Cade of full herings for Cnptaies. 
in the aptiquarian consideration of the Hay 02 06 00 
subject. Even this book was an enlargement | ™ be pai Tho house 
of a somewhat desultory lecture, but so far fire .. 0 03 06 

as I am aware nothing has displaced it or More to him that he gave to soldiers “and 

even have there been better essays in mock | lamemen at sundrietymes .. 00 05 00 
or real consideration of their significance Paid unto the Pai too teaund the 

than those appearing in The New Monthly “0 00 
Magazine (June and July, 1828), ‘ Gog, | For paper to make of bookes i . 00 00 06 

and Magog,’ ‘Vindiciae magogianae.’ If To Willm Bardwell for wine and dyett when 

any other writer has essayed to expound Sir Simeon Stuard was in Towne .. 01 16 00 

the subject I shall be glad to learn of his aken by the Churchwardens aS apetre by 

work. 
~ his bill.. 00 09 10 
Obviously the giants require a biography | To James Beetes for taking of a 2 Towne childe 

worthy of their antiquity, significance and Durrant 0 00 

association with civic magnificence. 

To win Dinyngton Mch. 6 for making of 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. two Cloakes for the ranean & 2 skaines 
of silke oe 00 03 06 

more Thompson 1 money that he laid 

at London for discharge of issues upon the 
ALDEBURGH. quo warranto against the markett.. 00 08 00 
EXTRACTS FROM CHAMBERLAINS’ | more to him for proces that 

tearme 

ACCOUNT-BOOK. more to him for the Indentures for eo 

(See ante, pp. 163, 224, 265, 305, 343.) | go the widow ‘Wells and John Bodie or 

beere and bread for men that wrought when 

16 RECEIPTES FOR POUDER. 28 the Ordnance were had ashore & mounted 

Of Robt Saunders of walberswick July 1th and for 4 pounds of tallow .. 00 12 08 
to pay for shott and powder that was To Cossie the Carpenter ny his worke —_ 
~ at A man of warr that gave mill 21th . 02 06 

rles Warne the sarjean' 

Of John “Reynolds which mt Austen of wages due at our Ladie - 00 12 06 
London paid him to pay for shott and To Mr Thomson Towne Clerke his quarters 
powder that was spent in defending Robt wages due at our Ladie 03 00 00 
Saunders against the man of warr that Paid for Canvis eatteridges ‘for bo 
gave him chase July 1th .. -. 01 02 00! Ordnance 00 00 


Of mr ee Jun for a pound of 


powder 00 01 00 


oe 
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Paid unto mr Marshall that he laid out to a 
pees man for working at the ee 


orke 
Paid unto Robt ‘Beomond for a discharge for 
the hoighe that brought the ordnance 00 02 
Paid to the widow Insent Aprill 6 for the 
bh of her husbands wages and the 
01 10 


Paid SS 9 Sir Williams Baylif for Rent for the 
forge for one hole yeere due at ot Ladie 
1628 .. 2 01 00 

Paid for provision for a barrell “for the 

kon 00 00 
June. 

Paid for a newe head for the Towne drum 
and for putting it on.. aa -. 00 03 

To John Cocker for a dayes worke to mend 
the gate and fence in the Churchyard 00 01 

To John Urvis for Ringing for Joy for good 
Bey from the pliament June 12 .. 00 05 


oe oe ee ee 


To Rvhara Pootey for pfume candle, for — 


nayles and for sope for the wheeles of ~ 
ordnance 0 0 
To Charles Warne for Captaine Haiwards 
difier and them that were with him he 


being in Towne and the 


July 9. p. mt Baylifs apout .. i 
To ‘Edward Gowlding for 2 hundred ae 
nailes for the Church July 14 Aye 
Paid by the apointment of mr Baylif AS lle 
for beere bestowed on John Reynolds and 
other with him when he brought money 
from mr Austen of London to pay for 
wder and shott spent in defending 
bt Saunders from a man of warr 00 01 


August. 
To Willm Lawrence for a lyne for the 
Clocke.. 00°02 
Paid to John Daniell September 3 for his 
worke and stuff to mend seats in the 
Church and for mending of one of the 
00 12 


To Gowlding for Irons for the 
and for one of the beeres 0 05 
To Francis Chapman for his sonnes 
the drum for the wache 00 05 
To John Booth by mr Baylifs apointment 
for his paines for anette the money 
for keyage .. 01 
To the wife of Robt Pootey and Roger for 
keeping the beakons for the haven for one 
at St Michaell .. 02 00 


Paid October 4fortrymingoftheClock 00 

To mr Taplie for Clarkes wages 02 

more to mr Taplie for lactage.. 01 06 

more to mt Faplie for Rent for Fowlers 
fearme for one yeere due 
Michaell si 0 00 

To John Cooke for work about the “bell in 
the markett and for some _ other 

Novemb. 

To John Daniell for tymber and planke and 
workemanshipp for a new stall in the 


06 


06" 


more to John Dannell for a deale and half 
for mt Baylifs seate in the Church.. 00 01 


4|To Beales the mason faighing of a well 


belonging to one of the Towne houses and 

some other worke that he 
Paid Cooke for worke done to 


oe ee 


For Oar Candle. for the Towne house chamber 
decembr 1 00 00 
To mr John Bence sent December 17th for 
16 Cuple of great lings given unto mr 
Hooker 04 10 
more to him for the " wache ‘bell waighing 
5 pounds and half with the handle.. 00 06 
more to him money geven unto 7 Irishe 
people and unto 2 Yarmouth men.. 00 02 
To mt Thomson for 2 daies worke and } of 
his man about the sinks in the street 00 02 
Paid to mt Thomas Johnson at London as 
by Receipts from him apeereth .. 62 15 
For drawyng of tenn peecs of Ordnance from 
Sloughton OF 00 
Geven to 5 men sett on shore by a Scotchman 
at Yarmouth and were to travell to 
Dartmouth .. -. 00 07 
To Palmer for sheeting leads “and his work 
about the Church to the 13 0f July.. 07 19 


| geven 3 souldiers and one woman = 


August 6 
Geven to a Daneshe marchant the 
September 
For use of 63li for 2 monthes Ne 


Mr Thomas Johnson his bill of 
ments for the Ordnance as followeth 
Paid to my Lord of — secretarie mt — 
February 5 .. one eS 1 00 
To the Porter the 5 day a 00 02 
To the Earle of a ng Secretarie for the 
first warrant -. 01 00 
To mrt Muttes the Clerke of the Counsell for 
the prefering of the petition and for 
wrighting out of the Counsells order and 
for a Coppie of the same .. 02 00 
To the dore keeper the 11th of february 00 02 
To the Earle of Totneyes secretarie a” re 
second warrant 00 


for drawing of two petitions to Re 
my Lord Duke 00 

To mt Nicholas my Lord Dukes pw ot 
upon the discharge of the shipp 0 

To the laborers of the Towre wharfe for 
bringing the ordnance to the Crane and 
for the streeking of them into the hoigh 


01 O1 
00 02 
00 02 


and there carriage 
To the Smith which bound the cariage 
To the cariage makers men .. 
| To the wheele makers men .. 00 02 
To mt Browshe mrt Evellens man .. 00 10 
To the Clerke of the Towre for making of 
the Indenture and Counterpane .. 00 06 
To the Carter that brought down the yy 
and powder and other things -. 000 
| for drawing downe of the cariage .. 00 10 
hee mt More my Lord of Suff secretarie the 
5th day of mech for his note to mt 
Evellen .. 01 00 00 
To Launcelote for my Cocket and ae 
and in the serchers office .. 


0 12 00 


| 06 
0 
05 
04° 
00 
01 
00 | 
06. 00 
| 04 
08 | 00 
| 
00 | 
| 00 
06 
| 06 
04 
4 00 
08 | 15 of 
00 02 00 
| 00 16 09 
| 
00 | 
00 
| 00 
00 00 
08 | 00 
| a0 
04 00 
00 | 00 
| 00 
00 | 
| 
00 
04 
00 
08 
08 
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To the Overseers of the Towre .. 05 00 00! 
To mt John Bence sent for the hire of his | 
horse . 01 00 
for my horse hire downe from London 00 10 00) 
For 37 daies being from the first of february } 
to the 8th of mch at 28 the day for my 
expence and diet 03 14 00) 
To mt Benes his sonne.. 01 00 00 
To mr Benes himself .. ae 02 00 00 
For a dinner with mt Hooker and mr Morres 
and the rest of the Overseers of the 
Towre 02 00 00 
To the hoigh man for his fraught downe 08 00 00, 


Sum .. 34 00 00 


More for 10 barrells of the best powder at __ 
£4 17s. 6d. the barell.. .. 48 15 00 
Totall .. 82 15 00 
Aldeburgh, Suffolk. ArtTuHuR T. WINN. 
(To be continued.) 


CapraIn RoBERT WyARD.—In accordance 
with the terms of a bequest made by Capt. | 
Wyard in 1677, I preached on April 23 my, 
eightieth sermon on the text, Ps. evii. 23, 24, | 
“They that go down to the sea in ships, that 
do business in great waters ; these see the | 
works of the Lord and His wonders in the. 
deep.” That Capt. Wyard was a man of 


some importance during the Commonwealth 


is evident from the fact that a very fine gold 
medal, of the value of £50, was presented 
to him, illustrating a naval action in the 
North Sea on July 31, 1650, when, with 
one ship of 22 guns and after a long fight, 
he beat off six Royalist frigates, whose 
armament amounted to 118 guns, and 
brought his convoy safely to their desti- 
nations. The master and officers and men 
received medals similar in design and of 
values from £5 to five shillings. One of 
the inferior medals, the property of the late 
Rev. James Cooke, was sold by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley in Jan., 1917, 
for £310. 

The reason for this somewhat singular 
bequest was that Capt. Wyard, who was 
a native of Earl Soham, had been ship- 
wrecked on Feb. 25 and April 23, and in 
thankfulness for his escapes he left a 
charge of £5 on land in Worlingworth 
for the preaching of a sermon on_ the 
above text on the anniversaries of his 
shipwrecks, the money to be divided 
between the preacher, the poor people 
present, the bell-ringers and the parish 
officials. The subject is so interesting and 
the Psalm itself so beautiful that it has 
never been difficult, especially in time of 
war, to interest the poor people present, 


may be. 
/a child of Natur’ and a child of Freedom ; and his 


and the benefaction has, I think, been 
useful in reminding the parish of its duty 
to remember our seamen. Robert Wyard 
was baptized here on May 7, 1612, and 


|was probably 38 years old at the time of 


the naval action. I have written this letter 

in the hope that some of your readers may 

be able to give me information about Capt. 

Wyard which can be added to our parish 

records. R. ABBAY. 
Earl Soham. 


‘Martin CouzztewiT’: PoGRram. 
—Has any contributor pointed out the 
original germ of the Hon. Elijah Pogram’s 
eulogium on Mr. Hannibal Chollop, which 


appears in chap. xxxiv. of ‘ Martin Chuzzle- 


wit’ ? 
In the Appendix to vol. ii. of Mr. R. H. 


-Thornton’s ‘ American Glossary’ there is 


a collection of verses, anecdotes, “‘ tall talk,”’ 
&c., from various American sources. One 
specimen of the last-named is quoted from 
The San Francisco Call of Dec. 3, 1856, 
and runs thus :— ; 

An Illinois lawyer, in defending a thief, said 
to the jury :—‘‘ True, he was rude, so air our 
bars. True, he was rough, so air our buffaloes. 


| But he was a child of freedom and his answer to 


the despot and tyrant was that his home was on 
the bright setting sun.” 
In Mr. Pogram’s version this appears as :— 


Rough he may be. So air our Barrs. Wild 
So air our Buffalers. But he is 


boastful answer to the Despot and the Tyrant 
is, that his bright home is in the Settin’ Sun. 

Dickens adds that part of this referred 
to a Western postmaster, who, being a 
public defaulter not very long before, had 
been removed from office; and on whose 
behalf Mr. Pogram (he voted for Pogram) 
had thundered the last sentence from his 
seat in Congress, at the head of an un- 
popular President. 

Dickens’s first visit to the United States 
was in 1842, and ‘ Chuzzlewit’ was pub- 
lished in 1843. 

But although this appeared in The San 
Francisco Cali in 1856 no date is given to 
the oration, and it may well have appeared 
in the Eastern press about the time of 
Dickens’s visit, and slowly worked its way 
(in the pre-railway era) across the American 
Continent. 

It seems to me more probable that this 
was Dickens’s original source than that The 
San Francisco Call “‘ lifted ” it from ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit.’ R. 8. PENGELLY. 

12, Poynders Road, Clapham Park. 
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CruciFIxIoN oF Doas.—The following At Edinburgh, Jan. 21st, 1789, Charlotte 
explanation of this custom is given by Carstairs, dau. of James. Bruce Carstairs, 
Pliny :— of Kinross, Esquire. 

We have already spoken of the honours earned | At Edinburgh, Ji an. 12th, 1789, Mrs. 
by the geese when the Gauls were detected in Catherine Sinclair, relict of William Budge, 
their attempt to scale the Capitol. It is for a of Postingal, Writer to the Signet. 
corresponding reason, also, that punishment is| At Dundee, Jan., 1789, Henry Crawford, 


yearly inflicted upon the dogs, by crucifying sq 
At Edinburgh, Jan., 1789, Miss Mary 


them alive upon a gibbet of elders between the E 

temple of Juventas and that of Summanus.— , 
Pliny’s ‘ Natural History,’ Bk. xxrx., ch. xiv., in| Scott, of Jamaica. 
Bohn’s ‘ Classical Library.’ | 
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According to the ‘ Book of Rites,’ the an- | 


cient Chinese used to crucify the dogs in, 
the last month of spring at the southern, 
western, and northern gates of the Imperial | 
Court—the eastern one excepted, because of | 
the east being the ward, as it were, of the 
growth of all living beings—thus to expel 
the powers inimical to their development 
and to complete the vernal influence. Also. 
it was their custom to crucify the dogs at 
the four gates of villages to defend them’ 
from evil spirits and marauders, and to! 
inscribe with the white dogs’ blood the gates 
and doors of every house to repel the malevo- 
lent powers (Ying Chau, ‘ Fung-siih-tung,’ 
second cent. A.D., tome viii. Similar 
applications of the dogs in Scotland and the 

estern Himalayas and among the Iroquois 
are described in Frazer’s ‘The Golden 
Bough,’ 1890, vol. ii., pp. 194-195. Taking 
these into consideration, it would seem 
that the Roman usage had originated in 
regarding the dogs as scapegoats—not as 
punishment for their neglectful silence on 
the occasion of the Gauls scaling the Capitol. 

Kumacusu MINakata. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Deatus (12 S. viii. 266).—In con- 
tinuation of my Note at this reference :— 

At Traquair, Jan. 10th, 1789, Rev. Alex. 
Adams, minister of Traquair. 

At Liberton, Jan., 1789, Rev. Thos. 
Whyte, minister of Liberton. 

At London, Jan., 1789, at the house of 
General Conway. Miss Campbell, dau. of the 
late Lord William Campbell, brother of 
the Duke of Argyll. 

At Cumnock, Jan. 15th, 1789, Mrs. Miller, 
wife of Rev. Dr. Miller, minister of Cumnock. 

At Perth, Jan. 10th, 1789, Mrs. Wood, 
wife of Dr. Robert Wood. 

At Inverness, Jan. 9th, 1789, Mr. Kenneth 
Schevig, Merchant. 

At Lauriston, Jan. 20th, 1789, James 
Balmain, Esq., Commissioner of Excise. 

At Middleburgh, Dec. 19th, 1788, 
James Turing, Esq. 


JAMES SETON-ANDFERSON. 
39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Kane or Eneianp, Lorp or Bavux.— 
Does our Sovereign, among his foreign 
titles, bear one from Baux, a small place 
in the south of France, not far from Orange, 
whence comes the Orange-Nassau title. I 
find that, many years ago, an antiquary 
told me when in that part of France that 
our Queen was Countess of Baux, and that 
there was an ancient prophecy that a 
‘countess of that place would become 
_Empress of India ! 

J. H. Rivetr-CaRnac. 

Hotel Trois Couronnes, Vevey, Switzerland. 


LivEs OF VENETIAN ParntTERS.—Where 
can I consult a copy of the following work : 
‘Compendio delle Vite de’ Pittori Vene- 
ziani,’ by Alessandro Longhi, published 

Venice, 1762 ? 

It is not in the British Museum. 

There is a reference to it in ‘ Pietro 
Longhi,’ by Aldo Rava (Collezione di Mono- 
grafie Illustrate), 1909; and it is mentioned 
in Lanzi’s ‘Storia pittorica della Italia,’ 

1809. 

Alessandro Longhi (1733-1813) was the 
son of Pietro Longhi, the well-known 
painter. (Mrs.) Hitpa F. FINBERG. 

47, Holland Road, Kensington, W.14. 


MENZEL’s ‘GERMAN LITERATURE.’ — 
This book was translated in 1840 by Thomas 
Gordon. Was he the Thomas Gordon of 
Cairness (1788-1841), who wrote the ‘ History 
of the Greek Revolution ’ (1832) ? 

J. M. 


37, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
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NAPOLEON AS A CHILD.—My family have Wicue.—John Wiche and Magnus Wiche 
in their possession a very attractive painting were admitted to Westminster School in 
of this title, said to be the work of Boily, a July, 1729, aged 11 and 13 respectively. 
French painter, who exhibited the picture Any information concerning thei ae 
in the Salon. ‘and careers is much desired. G. F. R. B. 

I shall be grateful for any facts both about | 
the painter and the picture. The latter was) James WILLIAM UNWIN was admitted to 
inherited by my family, with the above re- Westminster School in January, 1780. I 


putation attached to it. 
H. WILBERFORCE-BELL. 


ARMS OF ELLINGHAM.—Will some of your 
obliging correspondents kindly provide me 
with information concerning the arms of the | 
North of England Ellingham family, some 
of whom figured in the wars of the Border? | 

The only cue I have as yet come across | 
is found in Sir Joseph Foster’s ‘Some 
Feudal Coats of Arms,’ in which Elingham 
isa plece-name, otherwise known as Elmham ; | 
whereas the arms of Sir W. Elmham are 
quoted from H. v1. Roll. | 

C. P. CorBaruis, O.S.B. 

‘LETTERS FROM GALILEE.’—I hope it is 
allowable to ask the name of the writer of 
two leaflets published under this title and 
sold by Mr. J. W. Butcher, at 3, Ludgate 
Circus Buildings. They ort to 
letters of Johanan and his triend Zacchzeus 
(S. Luke xix.), after being in company with | 
our Lord Jesus Christ ; and I first heard of 
them at the Three Hours’ Service last Good 
Friday. ‘Letters from Galilee’ is not too 
exact a title as Zaccheus lived at Jericho. 
He is ¢ 11.1 to have found sepulture in France. 

St. SwITHIN. 


JoHN WINTHROP: INNER TEMPLE, 1628.— 
Was it John Winthrop, Governor of Massa- | 
chusetts, or his son of the same name, 
Governor of Connecticut, who was admitted 
to the Inner Temple in 1628? The pub- 
lished biographies vary on this _ | 

ww 
FRANCIS AND JOHN GALLINI.—Born’ Oct. 
13, 1766, twin sons of Sir Giovanni Andrea’ 
Battista Gallini, of Hanover Square, London, | 
an Italian dancing-master, by his wife 
Lady Elizabeth Bertie, sister of Willoughby 
4th Earl of Abingdon, were admitted to 
Westminster School in January, 1782. I 
should be glad to obtain any information 
concerning them, especially the dates of 
their respective deaths. Francis was ad- 
mitted to Lincoln’s Inn, Nov. 15, 1787, but 
does not appear to have been called to the 
bar there. - R. B 


‘should be glad to obtain information con- 


hice his parentage or career. 


Ro B. 


FoxHoUNDS.—Can any reader give me in- 
formation about the Craven pack of fox- 
hounds prior to 1873? Any private corre- 
spondence on the subject of hunting would 
be greatly valued. E. E. Copr. 

Finchampstead, Berks. 


‘SarrpitcH Fatr.’—Professor J. E. B. 
Mayor, in his edition of ‘ The Life of Ambrose 
Bonwicke,’ p. 153, speaks of ‘ Stirbitch Fair ; 
a Mock Heroic Poem,’ without author or 
place. Can anyone tell me where a complete 
copy of this work with a title page is to 
be found? I hear there is a copy at the 
Bodleian without the title page. 

G. C. Moore 

Sheffield. 


RAYNER OF WooDHAM WALTER.—I should 

glad of any information concerning the 
family of Eliza Rayner, of the Rayners of 
Woodham Walter, Essex, who married 
William Jones, and died at ‘‘ The Cottage.” 
Oakleigh Park, June 6, 1901, aged 85 
years, being interred at the St. Pancras 


Cemetery, Finchley. Barrice Boyce. 


CooK THE LEARNED “ Scout.” 
—This man, the learned “scout” of Christ 
Church, Oxford, is mentioned by Dr. G. W. 
Kitchin, late Dean of Durham, on p. 13 of 
his ‘Ruskin in Oxford,’ as helping under- 
graduates. 

What is known of “Cicero” Cook? | 

FrepDK. C. WHITE. 


RicE.—Does the eating of rice tend to 
prevent the increase of population ? Rice 
is largely eaten in India, where at least the 
birth-rate is very high, but so is the death- 
rate. In The Daily Mail of May 8, 1920, 
Walter M. Gallichan states that in Derby- 
shire girls eat raw rice in the hope of pro- 
ducing a pale complexion. Does it have 


this effect? Arrrep §. E. ACKERMANN. 
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Van DER Dogs.—I shall be much obliged | 
if some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ in the Netherlands| 
can tell me from what the family of Van der) 
Does derive their name, and, if it is a place- | 
name, where the place is situated. 

E. C. Dowse. 

42, Lansdown Crescent, Cheltenham. 


Tae ‘ExercitiA SPIRITUALIA’ OF Sr. 
Ignatius Loyota.—Of what historical value 
is the subjoined note of Ranke, in his 
‘Popes of Rome,’ vol. ii., p. 467 (1847, 
English edition) ?— 

As early as the year 1606, belief prevailed in 
the sanctity of a cave at Manresa, where it was 
said that the ‘ Exercitia Spiritualia ’ of Ignatius 
were composed, although neither of the two 
traditions mentioned a syllable of such a story, 
and the Dominicans maintained, doubtless 
correctly, that the real cave of Ignatius was’ in 
their monastery. At that very time the) 
differences between the Dominicans and the. 
Jesuits were at their height; motive sufficient, 
on the part of the latter to fix on another spot. 
as the scene of the foundation of their Order. | 

Have the rival claims ever been settled | 
and how ? J. B. McGovern. | 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. | 


Corsican War-Dogs : ISLAND OF Fow Ls. 
—In the ‘ Ta-Tsing-i-tung-chi,’ the ‘ General _ 
Description of the Chinese Empire,’ com- | 
piled by Imperial command and finished in 
1743, tome ccclv., we read :— | 

I-ta-li-a (Italy) has three celebrated islands. 
ote One of them, called Ko-rh-si-kia (Corsica), | 
has thirty-three castles altogether and produces the | 
dogs that fight well. Every dog can stand against 
a cavalryman, so that in the islander’s tactics be- 
tween every two cavalrymen one dog is placed ; 
and sometimes the dog proves superior to the 
cavalryman. Near Jeh-n-u-a (Genoa) there is 
Ki-tau (Fowl Island), which is entirely spread 
over with fowls living and breeding without 
— protection, but very distinct from the wild 
owls. 

| 

From the context these words appear to. 
have been translated from a European work. | 
Can any reader point it out for me ? | 

Kumacusvu MIakaTa. 

Tanabe, Kii,yJapan. 


Earty STAGE-CoacHEs.—Can anyone tell 
me the names of any books containing lists 
of the stage-coaches running before 1680 ; 
between 1695 and 1722; and between 1725 
and 1741—contemporary lists. Possibly 


such particulars are to be found in com- 
pendia of general information. 
Also, are any copies of ‘The English 
Gentleman’s Guide, being a New and Com- 
lete Book of Maps of all England and 
ales,’ 1717, known ? 


W. A. WEBB. 


THe MonuMENT: ‘ LEGENDs.’ 
—On Jan. 18, 1810, Lyon Levi, a diamond 
merchant, flung himself from the top of 


' the Monument and was literally dashed to 


pieces. The ‘Ingoldsby Legends,’ in the 
m entitled ‘ Misadventures at Margate,’ 
alludes to this in the lines :— 

And now I’m here, from this here pier it is 

my fixed intent 3 
To jump, as Mister Levi did from off the 
Monument ! 

Was this suicide the occasion of the 
creation of the cage at the top of this 
column ? 

Is there any edition of the ‘ Legends’ 
that gives any historical notes ? 

Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


Statuses oF GEoRGE IV. at Bricuton.— 
The only existing one, so far as I know, is 
that in the Old Steine, a bronze figure by 
Chantrey, erected by public subscription in 
1828 (see 11 S. ii. 243); but Toone, ‘Chr. 
Hist.,’ ii. 506, under date July 21, 1802, says :— 

A statue of his royal highness the prince of 
Wales was lately put up in the front of the new 
buildings, called the Royal Crescent, at Brighton. 

It is not there now. What happened 


to it? Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


** COMMON OR GARDEN.”’—I shall be gladif 
any reader can inform me how the phrase 
‘““common or garden” originated. Ap- 
parently it arose from the “common or 
garden ” butterfly, but how, and when, was 
it turned into a popular expression ? 

CuHarRLES Drory. 

(Mr. J. F. MANSERGH, at 7S. xii. 293, reminded a 
correspondent that the phrase occurs in Johnson’s 
‘ Dictionary,’ where, s.v. ‘‘ Lettuce,’”’ is a quotation 
from Miller ending :—‘‘ The species are common or 
garden lettuce ; cabbage lettuce,’”’ &c. The first 
quotation in the ‘ N.E.D.’ is dated 1657—from 


| W. Coles’s ‘ Adam in Eden’ :—‘‘ But the Common 
or 


Garden Nightshade is not dangerous.’’] 


NORFOLK CHEESES IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CentTURY.—In Archeologia, vol. Ixix., it is 
steted in a paper on a Roll of Household 
Accounts at Hunstanton, Norfolk, 1347-8, 
that ‘cheeses are mentioned at different 
prices from Id. to 6d. each.”” What was the 
veriety or type of these cheeses? Are there 
any references available from which we could 
learn whether the cheeses of the fourteenth 
century in England were of the soft or the 
hard pressed type, and whether type of 
cheese varied according to the county in 
which it was made? In vol. xxv. of 
Archeologia, extracts from accounts at 
Hunstanton, 1519-1578, are given”which do 
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not mention cheese, but note the purchase 
of “calves mawes,” which would be used 
for renneting milk, and indicates cheese 
production. These two extracts from house- 
hold accounts seem to show that household 
cheese production was fairly constant in 
Norfolk, and the varying prices quoted may 
indicate not only difference in size but a 


variation in type. HenGER WALLACE. 


G. A, CookE AND HIS CounTy ITINERA-| 


Replies. 
“COR AD COR LOQUITUR.” 
(11 S. v. 129, 237.) 

At the second reference the late Wm. H. 
PEET quoted a passage from Ward’s Life of 
Cardinal Newman to the effect that Newman 
himself did not know where this saying was to 
be found and would have been glad to know. 
In the great letter (ccxxix.) on the office 
of a Bishop which St. Francis de Sales 


RIES.—At various dates in the early years of wrote to the Archbishop of Bourges in 1604, 
the nineteenth century a series of Topo- the words occur in French. They are part 
graphical Descriptions of (I believe) the of the Saint’s earnest exhortation on preach- 


counties of England—query, of Great Bri-) 
tain—was published. | 

Each county was dealt with separately. | 
No dates of publication seem to be given, 
but internal evidence in two or three that 
Thave access to shows that the third edition | 
saw the light between the census taken in 
1821 and that of 1831. They are small 
pocket volumes, about 34 inches, and 
running into a little over 300 pages. I 
cannot find any reference to them in the 
bibliographical lists at my command. | 

According to the ‘D.N.B.’ some Cookes 
flourished about that period, one or more | 
of whom were celebrated as engravers, but, 
they appear to have no connexion with the 
compiler of these books. 
_Can any reader help me to find informa- 
tion on his personality, the extent of his 
work in this way, and what other good work 
he took in hand and accomplished? 

W.S. B. H. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—From what poem are the 
following lines taken and who is the author ?— 
“Straight is the path of duty ; 
Curved is the line of beauty. 
Follow the first and thou shalt see 
The second ever follow thee.” 
W. H. GINGELL. 
[Mr. EUGENE LEESDALE, at 6 S. viii. 219, 
answered a like query thus :— 
“The proper rendering of the lines . . . 
7“ Straight is the line of duty ; 
Curved is the line of beauty; 
Follow the straight line, thou shalt see 
The curved line ever follow thee. 


is :— 


“They were written by William Maccall, author | 
of ‘Elements of Individuality,’ &c., and ‘a' per- 


sonal friend of Thomas Carlyle.’’] 


AvuTHoR WANTED.—Who was the author ‘of 
tne following lines, and what is the incident 
to which they refer ?— | 

“A luncheon-party and a lie 
Must make it very hard to die.” 
CAREW MILpMay. 
Hétel d’Atlas, Boufarik, Algeria. 


'the clerk of the lottery-office. 


ing, in the division ‘ De la forme, c’est a 
dire comme il faut prescher.’ He says :— 

Le souverain artifice c’est de n’avoir point 
d’artifice. Il faut que nos paroles soyent en- 
flammees, non pas par des cris et actions des- 
mesurees, mais par l’affection interieure; il 
faut qu’elles sortent du coeur plus que de la 
bouche. On a beau dire, mais le cceur_parle 
au coeur, ct la langue ne parle qu’aux oreilles. 

This is taken from the complete edition 
of the ‘(uvres’ of St. Francis de Sales, 
edited by the Nuns of the Visitation at 
Annecy, tome xii., p. 321. An editorial 
note at the beginning of the letter remarks :— 

On s’est longtemps demandé si cette Lettre, 
dont lAutographe est actuellement introuvable, 
a été rédigée en francais ou en latin. Aucun 
doute sérieux ne nous parait possible; elle a 
certainement été écrite en francais, car les déli- 
cates nuances du style de notre Saint que l’on 
retrouvent ici trahissent manifestement un 
texte original. 

This seems to imply the existence of a 
Latin version. Where would this be found ? 
And is it likely that it came into Newman’s 
hands ? PEREGRINUS. 


Mary Russet Mitrorp’s LOTTERY PRIZE: 
1799 (12 S. viii. 350).—Surely there can be 
no doubt that the amount of the lottery 
prize won by Miss Mitford was £20,000. 

In her Life by Mr. W. J. Roberts is 
given her own circumstantial description of 
the event, and she says :— 

The whole affair was a secret between us, and 
my father, whenever he got me to himself, talked 
over our future 20,000 pounds just like Alnaschar 
over his basket of eggs. Meanwhile time passed 
on, and one Sunday a face I had forgotten, but 


my father had not, made its appearance. It was 
An express had 


just arrived announcing that No. 2,224 had been 
drawn a prize of 20,000 pounds and he had 
hastened to communicate the good news. __ 
The child had insisted upon No. 2,224 
as “cast up it made ten,’’ and the day she 


chose it was her tenth birthday. 


CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 
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‘* AMTMANN ”’ (12 S. viii. 350).—The pre- 
cise meaning of this term has varied at 
different times and in different places. 
Formerly it denoted the manager of a crown 
domain, who combined agricultural and 
judicial functions. Later, when these were 
separated, the title of ‘“‘Amtmann”’ or 
‘** Oberamtmann ”’ was applied in some parts, 
especially in Prussia, to the official who 
was responsible for the cultivation of the 
crown land; in other parts it was only 
given to the man who received the rents 
or administered justice. 

Professor Breul’s German Dictionary gives 
the appropriate equivalents of ‘“ magis- 
trate; bailiff; domain judge, steward.” 
In the Stanford Dictionary, the anglicized 
“amtman ” or “ amptman ”’ (earliest quota- 
tion 1587) is defined by ‘a district magis- 
trate, a domain judge. a civil officer in 
charge of a district or amt, a steward, bailiff.” 

Readers of Carlyle’s ‘Frederick the 
Great’ will remember Oberamtmann 
Fromme 
riding swiftly at_the left wheel of Fiiedrich’s 
7a and loudly answering questions of his, 


when the King inspects the crown lands, 


in the district of the Rhyn-Zuch. Carlyle 
describes Fromme as_ Head-Manager ” 
and “a kind of Royal Land-Bailiff.”” We 
get the same word in the Swiss ‘‘ Landam- 
man” or district magistrate, an example 
of which is Arnold Biederman in ‘ Anne of 
Geierstein.’ 

It is worth noting that the Gifhorn of 
Mr. Dew’s query is familiarly connected 
with a Scottish worthy, the soldier of for- 
tune Andrew Melville (1624-1706), at one 
time commandant of that town, an English 
translation of whose Memoirs was published 
in 1918. 

Epwarp BENSsLyY. 


THACKERAY: ‘THE NeEwcomes’ (12 S. 
viii. 31).—No explanation having been 
offered of the substitution of ‘“ Downy ” 
for ‘‘Cibber Wright” in vol. i., chap. ix., 
I suggest that Thackeray changed the name 
on recollecting that he had introduced a 
similar but less obvious piece of punning 
nomenclature in ‘Pendennis,’ where he 
described the “chambers on the second 
floor in Pen’s staircase,” tenanted by 
“that young buck and flower of Baker 
Street, Perey Sibwright.” 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


Book BorroweErs (125. viii. 208, 253, 278, 
296, 314, 334, 350, 377).—I have seen, in an 
old lesson-book used by my father at Rugby 
school in the early ‘forties, the following 
inscription :— 

Si, tenté du démon, - 

Tu dérobes ce livre, 

Apprends que tout fripon 

Est indigne de vivre ; 

Si tu veux savoir mon nom, 

Regarde dans le petit rond. 
And here follows the owner’s name, in a little 
circle. KaTHLEEN A. N. Warp, 


Bishop Warburton’s cook is said at the 
last reference to have ‘played havoc 
with the greatest treasures in his library.” 
I have lately seen a like statement else- 
where, and possibly the incident may be in 
gradual process of transference from a less 
to a better known bearer of the name. 

The victim was not William, Bishop of 
Gloucester and editor of Shakespeare, 
but John Warburton (1682-1759), Somerset 
Herald. The record of his loss, entered 
in one of the Lansdowne MSS. in the 
British Museum under a list of plays, is 
given thus by Blades, ‘The Enemies of 
Books,’ chap. v. :— 

* After I had been many years collecting 
these Manuscript Playes, through my own 
carelessness and the ignorance of my ser- 
vant, they were unluckely burned or put 
under pye bottoms.” Epwarp BENSLY. 


It is quite likely that whoever wrote the 
lines in my old dictionary, from which I 
quoted, may have concluded his warning 
after the style given by Mr. Weeks. But 
it is impossible to decipher the words 
obliterated. Personally I prefer the school- 
boy’s substitution, though rhymeless, to 
threats which border upon the profane. 

CLARKE. 


Junior Atheneum Club. 


“Gren” Wuisky (12 S. viii. 350).— 
Doubtless a liquor similar to sloe gin or 

Winterton, Lincs. 


This is no doubt whisky flavoured by 
bird-cherries, sometimes called geens, the 
fruit of Prunus avium. Sloe gin is another 
luxury of the same class, and is indebted to 
Prunus spinosa. St. SWITHIN. 


Wild cherry is known as “ gene”’ in Berk- 


shire—possibly derived from 


monks, 
as it is local French. » B.C. 
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A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY Compass (12 S. 
viii. 309).—All surveyors’ compasses are, 
or should be, marked in this way, viz., 
with the W. to the right of the North and the | 
E. to the deft, but it is interesting to find 
so early an example of the practice as 1661. 
It is done for the convenience of reading 
the course correctly. 

If Miss GERMAN will consider that there be 
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PoxiTicAL VERSES BY CHARLES LAMB,? 
(12 S. viii. 306).—There will not be many 
Lamb students, I imagine, who will readily 
accept Mr. E. G. CuaytTon’s assignment of 
these verses to Lamb, without, at least, 
some sort of external evidence; nor will 
they, I think, agree that the style is 
“remarkably similar’ to that of ‘The 
Unbeloved.’ 


a pair of sights, one at N. and the other at| When Lamb set out to write verses on 


§., and will then turn the compass to the political subjects he treated them, for the 
right, the needle will fall away to the left, most part, epigrammatically. This charac- 
Now she is obviously looking to the E. teristic is entirely absent from the ‘ Lines 
and the needle will so be read in the quarter addressed to the Duke of Wellington,’ and 
between the N. and the E. Similarly, if its absence tells greatly against the suggested 
the mg ay be sighted to the Jeft the authorship. 8. BuTTeRwoRTH. 
needle falls to the right, where can be ee : 
immediately read the correct bearing of = 
are usually graduated with 0 at N. and §., 
and 90° at E. and W. |me many years ago, having this inscription 
° : C. CoRNER. (and similar design on the reverse side. I 
was told it was Portuguese, and understood 


“BrivisHeR” v. “Briton” (12 S. | that my uncle got it in either the Azores or 
‘Canary Isles. 


viii, 304).—Most of us will sym ven | On the obverse side it has a coat of arms 


with Mr. Baytry’s protest. As one who : 
has heard the word Britisher very much | Surmounted by a crown, bearing date 1814 
used at home, in America and in the and inscription (spoilt by catch and pin) :— 
Dominions and Colonies, I should like, PORT: REGENS --NAS'D: 
however, to point out that ‘ Britisher’” On one side of the coat of arms are the 
and ‘‘ Briton” no longer mean the same numerals * 096° ; on the other, three quatre- 
thing. The former seems to have nearly foils. The coat is gu : seven turrets, an 
acquired the signification of native or sub- inescutcheon arg : 5—(? 5 small shields). 
ject of the British Empire of European blood,| I should think the ‘“‘ medal ”’ is really one 
and the latter to have nearly lapsed into the of these coins. My brooch is of exactly the 
meaning of an inhabitant of Great Britain. same size, silver, and rather heavy. 
Under these circumstances, the names are | Extyn M. Gwatkin. 
Whilst unable to express any opinion 


likely to persist side by side and with just so | 

much justification as the difference gives to | én history of the particular silver- 
them. C. CORNER. (mounted coco-nut cup Mr. DuNCALFE 
| possesses, it is interesting to note that there 


“THe HAVEN UNDER THE HILL” ( 


ago somebody assured me that this was 
Weston-super-Mare. 


12) 
8. viii. 228, 275, 314, 336, 355).—A long time 


I do not know that. 
place, and cannot judge as to the likelihood | 
of the attribution, but if I be right in be- | 


are many Similar articles to be found to-day 
in this country, with and without carved 
bodies, mounted both with silver and baser 
metals with feet attached thereto ; also they 
are constructed with great variety of design. 

The supposition is that during the tedious 


lieving that Weston has not been mentioned Voyages home before the introduction of 
in the present discussion, it may not be a | Steam, members of the crews of sailing ships 


bad thing to set a fresh ball rolling. 
Sr. SwirHrn. 


SMALLEST Pic OF A Lirrer (12 S. viii. 
331, 376)—In this part of Sussex is called 


“the dolling.”” 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Arundel. 


returning from tropical regions occupied 
their spare time by carving and mounting 
these cups. 

Occasionally only do the silver mounts 
bear any assay marks. Those cups I have 
examined were usually produced circa 1770- 
1810. The earliest in my possession is. 
dated 1774. BRADBURY. 

Sheffield. 
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CREAM-COLOURED Horses (12 S. viii. 
338).—The breed of cream-coloured horses, 
maintained for so long in the Home Park, 
Hampton Court, for the provision of a 
team to draw the sovereign’s coach on 
oceasions of full state, has come to an end. 
It was the habit of newspapers invariably 
to refer to these animals as ‘‘ the cream- 
coloured ponies,” a ludicrous misnomer, as 
they were mostly sixteen hands in height 
and upwards. 

It is understood that when orders were 
issued that the stud should be discontinued, 


‘to them, excited by some absurd stories called 
‘ prophecies,’ which were disseminated amongst 
you_by designing and wicked men.” And in 
his Lenten Pastoral for 1825 as pene in the 
“ Dublin Evening Post,” 17th February, he again 
returns to the subject. ‘‘In like manner, my 
dearest Brethren, I have only to remind you of 
my former charges to you on the subject of 
absurd predictions and silly tales called pro- 
phecies. It was only necessary for us to have 
pointed out to you these absurd fictions, these 
| ravings of distempered minds in order to induce 
| you to despise them as you ought. Continue to do 
|so, dearest Brethren, and above all, those fictions 
called ‘ Pastorini’s Prophecies ’—these, I may say, 
impious speculations of an overheated mind. 


his Majesty presented some of the breed To us they are a subject of regret because they 


to the King of Spain, who intends to con- 


tinue it in his own country, which is believed 


to have been their original home, whence 
exportations took place to Germany in the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century. H. 


PasToRINI’s PropHecres (12 S. viii. 


251, 313).—The following extract from | 
‘The Irish Book Lover,’ vol. ix., p. 61, 
1918, will add some information on this_ 
subject :— | 


were written by a Catholic clergyman.” 

The pamphlet is undoubtedly very rare, there 
being no copy in the British Museum. But it was 
;not privately printed. We have seen a reference 
| to one edition printed by J. Exshaw in Dublin, 
| 1822, and we possess a copy in 12mo, pp. 32, 
|“ Printed and Sold by Thomas Conolly, 36 
‘Camden Street, and Robert Conolly, 9 Mary’s 
| Abbey. Price 5d.” N.D. 


Epitror ‘1.B.L.’ 


Carew OF BEDDINGTON, SURREY, 
Bart. (1258. viii. 308, 357)—The arms in 


“THE PROPHECIES OF PASTORINI.’’— | 
In ‘The Carders”’ the opening tale of Eyre a 
Evans Crowe's “To-day in Ireland,” 3 vols., are Hoo. Juysons, VOL. 1. 
Lond., 1825, there is a reference to this work his ‘ Environs of London,’ gives a pedigree 
(p. 112, vol. i.), as having been privately printed of the Carew family, fronting p. 53, which 


and difficult to procure. Where was this printed, shows that James de Carew, died 8 Hen. 
what was its nature, and is there any copy JJ. married Eleonora, one of the daughters 


extant ? 
Ardrigh, Belfast. F. J. BIGGER. 


of Thomas Lord Hoo and Hastings, by his 
second wife, Eleanor, daughter of Leonard 


*,* Charles Walmesley (1722-1797), R.C. prelate, | 
titular Bishop of Rama, published in 1771 a Lord Welles. See also sub “Hoo” in 
““General History of the Christian Church,” Burke’s ‘ Armory,’ 3rd edn. 
under the name of Signior Pastorini, which is | Cuas. Hatt Crovcu. 


really an exposition of the ‘* Book of Reveiations.” | 
Of this the 6th edition was printed at Belfast | Dovste Firsts at Oxrorp (12S. viii: 249,’ 
p. 204 of that edition he says ‘‘ when one reflects 294, 334).—The late Alfred Barratt, of Rugby 


in 1816, by Joseph Smyth for M. Dawson. At 
that of the three hundred years allowed to the 
reign of the locusts, there remain only 50 or 55 
to run, one cannot but wish with an earnes 
heart that the people represented by these 
insects would enter into a serious consideration 
of that circumstance.” This was considered 
to refer to the Established Church and the tithe 


system, and as the time 1820-25 drew near) 


extracts from the work were printed in pamphlet 


form and scattered broadcast throughout the> 


country. ‘‘ No small stimulant,” writes W. J. 
Fitzpatrick in his Life of Dr. Doyle, ‘‘ to the 
turbulently illiberal spirit which prevailed was 
the reprint and circulation of a curious old work 
entitled ‘ Pastorini,’ which prophesied the down- 
fall of Protestantism about the year 1822.” 
Bishop Doyle, in his famous ‘ Whiteboy 


Pastoral,’ 1822, says: ‘‘I have been credibly 
informed that during the course of the past year 
when great numbers of you yielding to our 
remonstrance, and to those of our clergy had 
withdrawn yourselves from these mischevious 
associations, you were prevailed on to return 


,and Balliol, got five Firsts :—Ist Classical 
| Mods., Ist Mathematical Mods., both in 1864; 
| Ist Classical Greats and Ist Math. Greats in 
/1865; and Ist in Final Schools (Law and 


‘History) in 1866. 


| When writing of ‘quadruple firsts” 
‘we should not forget the one and 
only case of a ‘‘ quintuple first ’’—Alfred 
| Barratt, of Balliol, who, besides ‘‘ doubles ” 
|in Mods. and Greats in Classics and Mathe- 
‘matics, crowned his academical career 
by taking a fifth first, in Law and History. 
‘The “Mods.” firsts were taken in the 
'same term of 1864, and the three others in 
‘three succeeding terms in 1865-6. This, 
I think, is a unique record. In 1870 he 
‘was also Eldon Law Scholar, and then a 
Fellow of B.N.C. W. A. B. C. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF FREDERICK LOCKER- 
Lampson (12 viii. 307, 335).—Mr. 
PICKERING, quite rightly, counting by titles, 
i.e., including ‘ London Rhymes,’ credits Fred 
Locker with six works. I expect that the 
reason why Mr. Birrell does not count 
‘London Rhymes’ as a separate book is) 
due to the following fact. Locker collected 
his scattered poems and issued them in a 
single volume in 1857 under the title 
‘London Lyries.’ A keen critic of his own 
work, as new editions were called for 
(I can remember, I think, twelve) he had | 
a knack of adding new poems and discarding | 
old ones; of altering or a Verses ; | 
of sometimes grafting a passage from one 
poem to do duty as a heading to another—_ 
with the result that no two editions are 
alike, although the size of the book remains 
the same. The privately printed edition of 
1881, produced to present to his friends 
(100 copies only), was a selection of the 
‘London Lyrics’ made at Locker’s request. 
by his old friend Austin Dobson, who: 
prefixed to it the friendly little sextain 
commencing ‘‘ Apollo made one April day.” 
In the copy given to me by Fred Locker. 
in 1885 I have made a note to this effect ;_ 
also that, with the presumption of youth, | 
I had remarked to him that in my opinion 
Austin Dobson had rejected some of his) 
most characteristic verse. I remember how) 
with a smile Locker said :—‘‘ Yes, perhaps | 
so. Very well, you shall have a copy of 
‘London Rhymes.’” This was the privately | 
printed edition of those ‘London Lyrics’ 
which had not been included in the Dobson 
selection. 

There is much that is Fred Locker in: 
his verse, in its wit, refinement and restraint ; | 
but as memory carries me back through 
the years the poet is lost in the man, so) 
great was his personal charm. He was one) 
of ig most lovable creatures that God has 
made. 


Rory FLETCHER. 


‘Tue TomManAwk. (11 S. vii. 369 | 
413; 12 8. viii. 335.)—The purchaser of 
the complete set of this extinct periodical 
will be a lucky man. The set in the British 
Museum Library is, or was, very incom-| 
plete, and the only two full sets I have 
heard of are contained (1) in a public. 
library in New York, U.S.A., and (2) in| 
our own London Library, to which I had. 
the honour of presenting it a short time ago. | 

SURREY. 


WILLIAM CONGREVE (10 8. iv. 148).—It 
is stated there that Congreve lived at one time 
at Merley in Dorset, and subsequently at 
Aldermaston in Berks. The statement was 
made first by the Rev. John Duncan, who 
was in 1787 minister of the Independent 
Church at Wimborne and claimed Congreve 
and “his family ’’ as members in the past 
of that congregation. In his Life of Con- 
greve Mr. Gosse says that in early life the 
dramatist had a house at Northall in Bucks, 
but does not indicate that he had after- 
wards a house in the country. It seems to 
me possible that Duncan has confounded 
the dramatist with a contemporary of the 
same name, Colonel William Congreve, 
who is mentioned by the dramatist in his 
will. He was-then residing at Highgate. 
The dramatist was a godfather of the 
Colonel’s son, but does not claim the Colonel 
as a kinsman. F. Exrincton Batt. 


GuHost STORIES} CONNECTED WITH OLD 
Lonpon Brince (12 S. viii. 330).—Mr. 
Jacoss in his inquiry says, “ Dickens, 
in ‘The Pickwick Papers,’ when describing 
the George Inn in the Borough,” &c. 

May I point out that Dickens did not 
describe the George in ‘ Pickwick,’ or in 
any other of his books, though there is a 
bare mention of that inn in ‘ Little Dorrit’ 
Book I., chap. xxii. 

In chap. x. of ‘ Pickwick’ Dickens named 
the White Hart as the scene of the first 
appearance of Mr. Samuel Weller, and 
there is no justification whatever for as- 
suming that he did not mean exactly what 
he said. 

The first suggestion that, although the 
White Hart was named, the George was 
really intended, came from the late Mr. J. 
Ashby Sterry, who, in an article on ‘ Charles 
Dickens in Southwark,’ published in The 
English Illustrated Magazine for Nov., 1888, 
states that “it is said that Dickens changed 


_the sign in order that the place should not 
too closely identified.” 


In view of the 
number of inns mentioned by name in 
‘ Pickwick ’—not always in the most compli- 
mentary terms—the identity of which has 
not been questioned, there does not appear 
to have been the least reason for trans- 


ferring the sign of the White Hart to the 
George. 

This subject is fully discussed in ‘ The 
George 
Matz, 
1918. 

St. Elmo, Sidmouth. 


Inn, Southwark,’ by Mr. B. W. 
published by Chapman and Hall, 
T. W. TYRRELL. 
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‘THE MERMAID AT HER TOILET’ (12 S. 
viii. 309).—At Wootton-under-Edge, Glou- 
cestershire, there is a brass to Lord Berkeley, 
dated 1392. The knight is wearing a collar 
of mermaids. This gives a date for the use 
of this device, but probably it can be traced 
much farther back. 

WALTER E. GAWTHORP. 


HunceR STRIKE IN THE FOURTEENTH 
Century (12 S. viii. 293, 354).—In vol. i. 
of Pike’s ‘History of Crime in England,’ 
at p. 211, will be found a translation of the 
extract from Rymer’s ‘Feedera,’ vi. 13, 


set out nearly in full. Pike suggests that, 


fraud on the part of Cecilia Rygeway’s 
gaolers may account for her prolonged 
period without food. J. M. O. 


JOHN Pym (12 S. viii. 308).—Wymondley 
House is quite a modern building, it is 
therefore quite impossible to suppose that 
John Pym, the Parliamentary statesman, 
ever lived there. Clutterbuck, in his ‘ History 
of the County of Hertford,’ does not even 
mention the place. The ‘ Victoria History ’ 
describes it as “‘ a square modern residence,” 
which quite coincides with my remembrance 
of the place when, years ago, I was at school 
there. There was, however, another John 
Pym of Little Wymondley, who was living 
in 1735. He was a grandson of William 
Pym, a London merchant, of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, who died in 1673. It is quite 
possible that this John Pym may have 
lived at Wymondley House. The Pym 
pedigree is to be found in Clutterbuck’s 

History,’ vol. iii., p. 545. 
HELLIER GOSSELIN. 

Bengeo Hall, Hertford. 


Names (12 S. viii. 332).—Hender- 
son’s ‘Ancient and Modern Wines’ and 
Redding’s ‘Modern Wines’ give some of 
the wine names quoted. Sercial comes 
from Madeira, of a vine which will only 
succeed on particular spots. When new 
it is harsh and requires to be kept a great 
length of time before it is thoroughly 
mellowed, of full body and aromatic flavour. 
Frontignac is a French red wine, very little 
made, and expensive, similar to Lunel— 
both Muscadine wines, luscious, spirituous 
and sweet, the latter the lighter of the two. 
Leoville, from the Medoc country, is an 
inferior wine, but if kept five or six years 
in wood attains a good character. Rota 


is a medicinal wine from Oporto to which 
brandy is added previous to exportation. 


Sitges is a white wine of Majorca, of choice 
quality, but does not keep well; Termo, 
a dry white wine from Portugal, of good 
quality when not spoiled by brandy. Tinto 
is a French wine, and Tintilla a Spanish 
wine. I cannot find Tinta or Vin de Vierge. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Paut Lucas: His ‘JOURNEY THROUGH 
Asta Minor’ (12 S. viii. 348).—The first 
edition of his account of his first journey 
was published in Paris in 1704. The first 
edition of his second journey in 1712, and 
the account of his third journey was pub- 
lished at Rouen in 1719. 

All editions were published in ge 


Paul Lucas was born at Rouen in 1664 and 
died at Madrid in 1737. He visited Greece, 


| Turkey, Asia Minor, Egypt, &c., in search 


of antiquities, and in connexion with the 
buying and selling of jewelry and objets 
dart. His first work was ‘Voyage du 
Sieur P. Lucas au Levant; on y trouvera 
entr’autre une description de la Haute 
Egypte, suivant le cours du Nil, depuis 
le Caire jusqu’aux Cataractes ; avec une 
Carte exacte de ce fleuve.’ The date of 
this is given in the British Museum Catalogue 
as 1705, and in ‘ Nouveau Larousse IIlustré,’ 
as 1704. In 1710 he published ‘ Voyage 
dans la Gréce, l’Asie Mineure, la Macédoine 
et lAfrique, and in 1719 ‘ Voyage dans 
la Turquie, l’Asie, la Syrie, la Palestine, la 
haute et basse Egypte.’ The British Museum 
Catalogue does not mention any English 
translation of the above works. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Cottet Famiry (12 viii. 360).—With 
reference to the request of H. C. at the 
above reference for information concerning 
the Collet family, I hope the following 
may be found useful. In ‘Letter Books 
of the City’ it is recorded that Thomas 
Collet, Draper, in 1462 requested permission 
to marry Petronilla, the daughter of Robert 
Stocker, Draper. Thomas Collet was ap- 
parently one of the City apprentices, and 
so had to get the consent of the Corporation 
before marriage. 

According to Sharpe (in ‘London and 
the Kingdom’) Henry Collet was Dean of 
St. Paul’s, Alderman of the City for Far- 
ringdon and later of Castle Baynard and 
Cornhill Wards; Sheriff, 1477; Mayor, 
1486, and died 1505. But this does not 
quite correspond with Beaven’s ‘ Aldermen 
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of the City.’ Henry’s son was founder of 
St. Paul’s School.. 

According to Howlett (in ‘Monumenta 
Franciscana’) Henry Collet was Sheriff in 
1474, and this is confirmed by the following 
note :—‘‘ Thys yere beganne the reparaciones 
of the walls of the Cette of London and 
the detches abowte New Cutte. Humfry 
Leyford, Mayor, John Stocker, Henry | 
Collet, Shreffys.”” Henry VI. 17. | 

Robert Stocker, father of Petronilla, the | 
wife of Thomas Collet, was brother of Sir) 
William Stocker, Mayor, 1485, and Alderman | 
John Stocker of the same date. Robert was} 
a member of the Staple of Calais, of which | 
his: brother William was also Mayor, and 
the’ three brothers, William, John and Robert, | 
were all members of the Drapers’ Company. | 

Any information about the Stocker family, | 
especially of the fifteenth century, would be 
gladly accepted. Cuarues J. 8S. STOCKER. | 


RNotes on Books. 


Molitre. By Arthur Tilley. 

versity Press, 12s. 6d.) 
TuE attractiveness of Moliére to the Englishman 
might be made the theme for an interesting in- 
quiry. It cannot be explained by the position 
he occupies among the classics of French literature ; 
indeed it is a proof of the reality of his charm that 
it can survive a connexion with recitation books 
and literary primers. And it is felt by many who 
are not students of the drama or of history. 
Perhaps the medley of vague associations which 
his name suggests (it may be termed the legend | 
of Moliére) makes special appeal to the English | 
imagination. He had in a supreme degree the 
quality of pluck, he turned misfort une into laughter 
and made a jest of his own sufferings. Moreover, | 
he died in harness ; his last hour was passed upon | 
the stage—not ‘a good end” perhaps, but at! 
least it was a brave one. And so he holds a place 
in the esteem of the ordinaryEnglishman which is 
not accorded to any other writer of an alien race, 
but his claim to it is not based on those qualities 
which have made him, to the literary mind, so 
fascinating a subject for study and criticism and 
research. 

There exists a whole literature of Moliére (a 
complete catalogue of the books written about 
him requires an index if it is to serve any useful 
purpose), nevertheless there is a place for the new | 
study given us by Mr. Tilley. It is natural that | 
offers of guidance made from so many quarters 
should excite a desire for independent exploration, 
but the work of Moliére is not the best field for 
such adventure; it cannot be separated without 
loss from those details of the conditions and in- 
fluences surrounding it with which the investiga- | 


tions of scholars have supplied us. The inter-| 


play of cause and effect between his personal 


experience and the development of his art is ex-| 


traordinarily interesting. His cynicism, his scorn | 


| 


| His art gave him the means to strike a blow at the 


of cant and of all hollow profession of religion has 
aroused the antagonism of some critics, among 
whom M. Brunetiére is chief (for his condemnation 
by Jean-Jacques Rousseau was entirely un- 
critical), yet it would seem to have been the in- 
evitable consequence of the treatment meted 
out to him by his contemporaries. For he was an 
actor first and a dramatist afterwards ; the call 
to the stage had come in his boyhood, his vocation 
was a part of his being, and by that vocation he 
fell under the ban of the Church. At atime when 
external religion had so large a part in the life 
of the nation an actor was debarred from the 
practice of it. Thirty years after the death of 
Moliére it is recorded by that delightful letter- 
writer President Dugas that certain Italian 
comedians ‘‘ struck’ for their Catholic privilege, 
and Cardinal de Noailles allowed them to bring 
a chaplain from their native land on whom the 
rules laid down for the French clergy would not be 
binding. If the absurdity of such a compromise 
was patent to the worthy lawyer who was an 
unconcerned observer, it may be assumed that to 
Moliére the system that laid a ban on himself 
and his fellow-artists appeared too inconsistent 
and unreasonable to claim respect. His sight 
was keen, he saw vice flaunting in high places 
and was overwhelmed by his sense of hypocrisy. 


evil that he loathed and Tartuffe came to life. In 


J _ | like manner the knowledge that came by intimate 
(Cambridge Uni- 


experience, the jealousy of his contemporaries, 
the faithlessness of those he loved, may be found 
expressed in those living characters that he created, 
and a lover of his work will not be satisfied with 
mere text-book knowledge of his life. 

It is clear from the study before us that Mr. 
Tilley may be classed among the lovers of Moliére. 
It has been written with evident enjoyment and 
it has the qualities and the defects of a book de- 
signed rather for the satisfaction of its author 
than for the illumination of any particular type 
of reader. Among its qualities we may note the 
evidence of a sympathetic understanding which is 
independent of the criticism of earlier authorities, 
and a wealth of allusion to contemporary life and 
literature. The plays are taken in chronological 
order and the incidents connected with them 
and the criticism and controversy they have 
excited are indicated. At the end are two chapters 
which sum up the scattered suggestion of the 
book. The scheme resembles that of the book 
by M. Donnay, although the conclusions differ 
materially, and both contain, in concise and in- 
telligible form, the knowledge most needed for 
the full enjoyment of the plays. There are certain 
omissions, however, in Mr. Tilley’s work which are 
to be regretted. For a reader approaching the 
study of Moliére a bibliography indicating the 
leading authorities would have been extremely 
useful. At the end of chap. i. a few books on 
Moliére are mentioned, but these pages give little 
guidance, and no reference is made to Voltaire, 
whose life, although it is mainly a reproduction 
of that of Grimarest, is more accessible to English 
readers. The description of the plays is too de- 
tailed to be intended for students of experience, 
yet in the neophyte too much knowledge is 
assumed and some conclusions are left unex- 
plained. Why, for instance, are we required to 
reject the idea that Montausier served as a model 
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for ‘ Le Misanthrope’? The tradition has been 
challenged, but it is an old one, and the Dauphin’s 
governor, as his contemporaries represent him, has 
many points in common with Alceste; the chief 
difference is that of age, for Montausier in his 
youth was not conspicuous for virtue. It is 
perhaps a tribute to the interest of Mr. Tilley’s ob- 
servations that we should wish to see them am- 
plified. Certain small ,inaccuracies have sur- 
vived the correction of proofs. In October, 1658, 
when Moliére began his career in Paris, ‘“ his 
Majesty was a lad of seventeen ’”’ (p. 14). Louis 
XIV. was born Sept. 5, 1638. In chap. iv. the 
allusions to the secret societies of the period are 
confusing. .If the Company of the Holy Sacrament 
of p. 105 is La Compagnie du Saint-Sacrement of 
p- 98, the date of its foundation, given as 1680, is 
incorrect. If they are not identical the distinction 
should be made clear. 


The Gild of St. Mary, Lichfield. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, for the E.E.T.S., 15s.) 
Ir is a pleasure to welcome another of these well- 
known volumes. The one before usis No. CXIV. 
of the ‘‘ Extra ” Series of the Early English Text 
Society, and it gives us first Richard II.’s Ordin- 
ances of 1387 in the English version made in 
1538, secondly Sir Humfrey Stanley’s Ordinances 
of 1486, and thirdly Dean Heywood’s Reform of 
“Our Lady’s Alms-Chest,’”’ 1486. On the back 
of two of the leaves are minor documents: the 
expulsion from the Gild of William Stondenoght 
for refusing to serve as Master in 1538, a ‘‘ Memo- 
randum for the A-compt of the Master of the 
Gilde,” 1539; and the account of a levy of a 
fifteenth from Lichfield in 1558. Canons Radclyf 
and Herwood had severally in 1457 put £20 in a 
coffer or alms-chest in the Lady Chapel of Lich- 
field Cathedral, to be lent to poor men of Lich- 
field. This sum of £40 had, by Dean Heywood’s 
time, come down to no more than £13. £20 
more was recovered, making £33 in all, and the 
Dean adding £7 to make up the original amount, 
places the whole in one chest and provides for 
its better keeping. A pleasantly-worded marginal 
summary makes reference to the sections of these 
documents easy. In view of ‘“ Lady Day” 
having become so firmly identified with the 
Feast of the Annunciation we think it a pity 
that the margin should have this name for the 
feasts both of the Conception and of the Nativity 
= a Lady which are mentioned in full in the 
xt. 

This volume also includes the first and second 
Charters of the Lichfield Tailors (1576 and 1697 
respectively) and the two Ordinances (1601 and 
1630) of the Lichfield Smiths’ Gild. 


The West Riding of Yorkshire. By Bernard 

Hobson. (Cambridge University 

4s. 6d. net.) : 
TuIs new member of the Cambridge series of 
County Handbooks takes its place worthily 
among its predecessors. The bulk of material 
to be dealt with, within the narrow limits laid 
down by the plan of the series, has made strict 
compression necessary. One may say that scarce 
a word has been wasted; and the result of this 
economy is a thick pack of information which 
includes a sufficient account of all important 
matters, and something more than mere mention 


Press. | . 


of a surprisingly large number of places and 
subjects of secondary importance. The scientific 
portion merits especial praise, partly no doubt 
because the conditions imposed bear somewhat 
less hardly here than they do on history and 
antiquities, or even on topography—partly, 
but not entirely, for skill in the selection and ar- 
rangement of material and a workmanlike diction 
bear a great part in the success. The illus- 
trations form a satisfactory feature; both the 
hackneyed and the insignificant, by the one or 
other of which books of this kind are apt to be 
beset, have, on the whole, been happily avoided. 


WE have received the April number of the 
Annals of Archeology and Anthropology, pub- 
lished by the University of Liverpool. Professor. 
Halliday, continuing the learned and lively ‘ Study 
of Good Form in Fifth Century Athens,’ treats 
of the schooling of Pheidippides and his life, as 
a fashionable young man. Mr. Newstead gives 
the second part of his minutely detailed report 
of the Roman cemetery excavated in the In- 
firmary Field, Chester. The Organization of 
Archeological Research in Palestine is a sub- 
ject which should certainly find many supporters : 
Dr. Garstang contributes a short note on it here. 


THE May number of The Cornhill Magazine 
begins with a first instalment from a batch of 
forty letters written between 1838 and 1870 
by Carlyle to Thomas Story Spedding. They 
have been selected by Mr. A. Carlyle, who supplies 
a short introduction and notes. We have here 
thirteen of Carlyle’s letters, and, inserted in their 
places, three of Spedding’s—good letters, and well 
worth the attention of a lover of Carlyle. The 
rest of the number is well proportioned to so 
good a beginning. Miss MacCunn’s study of 
Péguy, if a little long-winded, interprets faith- 
fully and with discrimination the mind and 
work of a remarkable man. ‘ Do Cats Think ?’ 
is a delightful article from the pen of Mr. W. H. 
Hudson, a pen which has never lost the charm 
which, so many years ago now, first revealed 
La Plata to us. ‘Golf Marginalia ’—Judge 
Parry’s very pleasant contribution—is full of 
good detail. It contains that curious word 
“ peeved ’”’—a back-formation, says Prof. Week- 
ley—which has not yet made many appearances 
in printed prose outside of dialogue. Mr. Charles 
Fletcher writes with knowledge and sympathy 
of a Boys’ Club; and we enjoyed the gaiety and 
wit of ‘ Cock-a-doodle-doo !’ 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
lishers’”’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
°N. &Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

CORRIGENDA.— Ante, p. 372, col. 1, for Dec. , 
1885,” read Dec., 1865. 
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